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Unity Needed! 


Lots of people have been clamouring for some time past for the govern 
ment to give some lead to the country in order that the people generally may 
become more war-minded and the answr has been more and more restrictive 
legislation, as for instance the new Manpower Regulations. 

If this does not make the people war conscious, then nothing will, 
unless it is the money one has to pay for Income Tax just about the time 
these lines are written. 

There is something else needed, however, than simply becoming war- 
minded, and that something is UNITY. War consciousness in itself will not 
win the war, but it must be supplemented by a unity of purpose which will 
make us stretch in order to prosecute the war to the fullest extent regardless 
of whether we, as individuals, think that the means used are the best that 
can be used. 

There are few men who do not think that they themselves could not, 
if given the opportunity, cure all the ills of the world, but few indeed know 
what it is all about. 

The point is that we think and act along these lines and, as a result 
everyone almost has a different idea as to what ought to be done. 

We criticize plenty everyone and everything and criticism seems to be 
our chief stock in trade. 

If we would but stop to think a little, sanely, we would realize that 
this war is no three-ringed circus, that we have not paid for a ring-side seat 
and are therefore free to call the tune, and yet, isn’t that the idea of most 
of us. 

We want to know all the answers, regardless of whether or not such 
answers would harm the cause for which we are fighting. 

We want to know why equipment was not sent in time to Singapore, 
Java, Burma and Russia all at the same time, why haven’t we enough ships 
to convey all the goods we can send, where is our aircraft, and we even 
read recently where a member of Parliament even asked a question in the 
House of Commons wishing to know how many ships Canada and the U.S 
were building. 

All these things show that we do not fully understand the situation and 
because we cannot find out the answers we wish to know we begin to 
criticize 

Most of us, like the Irishman, are “Agin the government” no matter 
what is done when we would be doing our country and our cause a far 
greater service if we would put our shoulders to the wheel instead of con- 
tinually deliberately embarassing those in authority. 
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This is not intended to imply that there should be no criticism, but 
criticism without regard to a real knowledge of the facts has become almost 
a fetish with some of us, and the peculiar thing is that many of those who 
criticize the most are actually doing the least to really help. The most 
important task, indeed the only task ahead of us right now is the winning 
of the war. What matter who assumes the credit for winning it when it is 
won. The big thing is to pull together in order to win it; if we don’t, then 
we are in danger of losing it, and thereby losing all our right to criticize. 


Across the Secretary's Desk 


It has fallen within the lot of this writer since the last issue of “Cost 
and Management” to visit five of our chapters, and while these visits have 
entailed in some cases quite a rush, the visits have been enjoyable as they 
always were. 

We started out by visiting the Ottawa Chapter, where we gave a talk 
on “What are Standard Costs?” and followed it up the following night with 
a similar talk before the Niagara Chapter, filling in for an absent speaker. 


In Ottawa there was a good attendance and an exceptionally fine meeting, 
but in St. Catharines there was a new low. However, those who were not 
present missed a very fine meeting. 

Matters then arose which necessitated a flying visit to Montreal for a 
conference with the Montreal members of our Dominion Board. It was 
good indeed to again see and talk with such old friends as Reg. Louthood, 
Don Patton, Percy Wright, Eddie Loiselle, Paul Kellogg and Randall Herron, 
but unfortunately after travelling down to Montreal all day we were com- 
pelled to take the night train back because of a meeting in Hamilton the 
following night with a conference with further members of the Dominion 
Board. Then the following night to Toronto for another conference, after 
the regular Toronto meeting. 


It is all quite a strain, but the various conferences were conducted in the 
spirit which permeates our Society and without a discordant note. 


The speaker at the last two chapter meetings was our genial Dominion 
President, and they were both very successful meetings. George handed out 
some homely truths which did his hearers a lot of good, and those who were 
not present may be assured that they really missed something. 


Only a few meetings remain before the close of the season and then we 
begin to prepare for yet another. 

We have hard tasks ahead of us due to the war, but we can continue 
to prosper if every member will do his share, and we have every confidence 
in spite of the times our Society will continue to grow both in numbers and 
in prestige. 


R. D. 
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What Are Standard Costs ? 


By R. DAWSON, 
Before Windsor Chapter, January 29th, Ottawa Chapter, March 16th, and 
Niagara Chapter, March 17th, 1942. 


The title of this talk is prompted by the oft repeated question, “What 
Art Standard Costs’ and the many and varied answers I have heard to that 
question. But, before we decide to answer this question, let us attempt 
to anaylze costs generally in order that we may arrive at a reason, if any, 
for the use of Standard Costs, whenever and wherever such may be of 
practical value. 

There are many definitions of costs so far as manufacturing is concerned 
and my definition would be: The total cost of material entering directly into 
the product manufactured, the total of the labour cost in fabricating such 
material and the various incidental expenses involved which cannot be 
placed directly on to the product as either direct material or direct labour 
but concerning which expenses the product should stand its share. 

Now Cost Accounting, let me say here, is not an exact science. It is far 
less so than even General or Financial Accounting. It is true that we have 
the three elements of cost well defined: Material, Labour and Burden or 
Overhead. but there are very many different ideas as to what constitutes 
Overhead and even in industries of a like nature material and labour will be 
classed as direct in one plant and as indirect in another. Such matters as 
interest on bonded indebtedness may be classed as a part of cost in one 
industry and not in another, and so on. However, we are not, at the moment, 
concerned with an endeavour to make for uniform Cost Accounting, or rather 
it does not enter into this discussion. 

Cost Accounting is not a new science. It is as old as the hills, and 
Counting the Cost is something each one of us does, or should do. Never- 
theless it is only comparatively recently that Cost Accounting attained rea! 
importance in industry and even now, or at any rate prior to the outbreak 
of war, and certainly prior to the last depression Cost Accountants in many 
industries were looked upon as something akin to a necessary evil, and it 
was often questioned whether or not they were really necessary. 

One reason for this probably rested with Cost Accountants themselves. 
Too often members of the profession went into masses of detail in an effort 
to prove costs, made voluminous reports to executives which the latter 
certainly could not, in many cases, understand, and generally provided 
mass of figures which were of use, if at all, only from a historical viewpoint 
and certainly at too late a date to do very much about any alarming situation 
which such reports showed. 

There was a tendency generally for Cost Accountants to surround them- 
selves with an air of mystery which permeated their work and reports. 

However, as Cost Accounting developed, so did the need for reposts 
which the non-accounting executive mind could understand and which weuld 
be presented in such time and in such shape that they would show the trend 
of events in the plant and thus be of inestimable value to busy executives 


who have not time to go into every little detail long after a thing has hap- 


pened. 
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Mechanized Accounting methods did much to speed up cost reports and 
to change such reports from a mass of detail to simplified reports of what 
was happening in connection with production and its cost and so evolved 
a desire on the part of executives for something more than a mere historical 
report of something that had happened and concerning which little or 
nothing could be done. 

So far as I can learn, the first mention of Standard Costs was made by 
Harrington Emerson in the year 1908, but Standard Costs attained little 
prominence for the next ten or twelve years. Accountants generallv are a 
conservative lot, gifted with a sort of Scotch mentality which re-acts at first, 
slowly and unfavourably to change. 

Once the procession started, however, it became a deluge, and Standard 
Costs were adopted in many instances without real thought as to whether 
or not the business or methods of manufacture lent itself to such a change. 

Kenneth M. Goode, in his book, “How to Turn People Into Gold”, I 
have read somewhere, gives an analysis of human motives and action which 
can be to a considerably extent to the early mad use of Standard Costs. He 
claims that man in the mass: 

1. Yields to suggestions when properly flattered. 

2. Follows his leaders, eyes shut, mouth open, and stands by his friends 
even when he knows them 
3. Forgets the past and remembers inaccurately. 

4. Accepts his beliefs ready made and sticks to them until the cows 

come home. 

5. Dares not differ from the crowd unless certain his differences will be 

recognized as superiority. 

6. Follows a habit until it hurts. 

7. Confuses what is done with what should be done. 

There is no necessity to go into detail, but those of you old enough to 
remember the way in which the Standard Cost idea swept like a Prairie fire, 
the manner in which Accountants followed their leader and forgot their 
Scotch mentality, regardless of whether or not the Standard Cost idea fitted 
their business or not, will realize that the rules of human conduct and action 
mentioned by Mr. Goode had some real foundation in fact. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the misapplication of the theory and practice 
of Standard Costs, there has evolved through the years a definite acceptance 
of such theory and practice and Standard Costs have come into their own 
even though attempts are still made to put them into practice into places 
where they do not fit. 

Moreover, Standard Costs hay» meant a definite step forward in Cost 
Accounting, and have brought the Cust Accountant much more to the fore 
and have recognized him as a definite aid to management. 

Now, let us take a look and see just what are Standard Costs: 

Standard Costs are simply what you expect the costs will be under a 
given set of conditions and which conditions you attempt to anticipate. 

For instance if material, labour and overhead never changed, the cost 
would be standard. 

The three elements, however, do change, and so we have to anticipate 
such changes and allow for them, and thus form a standard cost for a certain 
period. 
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There are, of course, several types of standard costs, principally those 
which are tied in with the general books and those which are not. 

Obviously, a cost which is merely an ideal and something to shoot at like 
shooting at the moon, could not be tied in with the general books, but even 
in those Standard Cost systems which are tied in with the general books we 
have at least two types. 

We have the Standard Cost Svstem which enters all purchases, etc., into 
the Inventory at standard, takes out issues at standard, and charges to Work 
in-Process at standard; and we have the type which, while setting a standard 
for purchased material enters it into inventory at actual and charges it out 
at standard. But we are ahead of our story, and will deal with this phase 
a little later. 

First, let us see how Standard Costs are established 
MATERIAL. 

Standard costs are set up for materials to be purchased, based upon 
either the present or expected price of the material over a period, let us say 


matter is simply one of arriving at the standard cost of the amount o1 
quantity of such material used per unit of production, including waste, the 
matter is simuly one of arriving at the standard cost of the amount o1 
quantity of material used per unit on the product to be costed. 
LABOUR. 

Where piece-work 


ates are in vogue or some other labour incentive 


is used, the rates already set become the standard labour costs. Where it is 
the intention to change them or where they do not exist, some study must 
be made to determine the standard labour cost per unit or more often per 
operation, the total standard costs of operations thus becoming the standard 
labour cost per unit of production. 

Even where no piece rates are used or where no incentive system is in 
vogue, a standard or expected labour cost can be ascertained. 
OVERHEAD. 

Overhead is a somewhat different matter and two problems are involved 
in establishing overhead rates on a Standard Basis 

1. The pre-determination or estimate of the production for the period 

and , 


2. The pre-determination or estimate of the manufacturing expense o 


é re-d n I 





overhead to be incurred during that period 

Both these estimates are more readily determined by a form of budgetary 
control which is essential if the matter of overhead is to be properly esti 
mated and controlled. 

An estimate or budget of the production required for the period 1 
usually made up by the Sales Department in conjunction with the Plant 
Manager or his representative, and should be drawn up by classes of product 
and, if at all possible, by monthly periods 

There are certain items of overhead which are fixed and which 
easily ascertained, such as Rent or Taxes, Insurance, etc., but such items as 
Factory Supplies, Heat, Light and Power, Indirect Labour and Indirect 
Material bear a definite relation to production, and can only be estimated 
when the Production Budget has been determined 

Once these two budgets have been prepared it can be ascertained the 


number of either man hours, machine hours, or Productive Labour Cost which 
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will be necessary to cover the production budgeted, depending upon the 
method to be used. 

When this information has been collected the figure is divided into the 
total manufacturing expense budgeted and the answer is the Overhead Rate 
to be used. 

VARIANCES. 

The difference between the Standard and the actual rates is shown by 
Variances from Standard and are illustrated as follows: 

Material Variance. 

There are different methods of showing Material Variances, but the one 
method which seems to over-rule all objections is that of charging material 
into inventory at Actual Cost and when issued to Work-in-Process, charging 
it out at Standard, the difference going to the Material Variance Account. 
By this method only variances from standard in the quantity of material used 
in a given month is charged to Material Variance during that month. And, 
of course, the inventory values so far as Raw Materials or Purchased Parts 
are kept at actual. 

Another method is to charge into Inventories at Standard all Raw 
Materials and Purchased Parts and to charge them out to Work-in-Process 
of course at the same figure. Thus when Purchased Materials and Parts are 
received, the Variance from Standard is charged to the Material Variance 
Account and by this method one is apt to find huge variances in one month 
and little in another. This, of course, can be controlled by a budget, but 
the former method seems to be the best. 

Labour Variance. 

Where a Piece Rate system is used there is little chance of variance 
except when rates are changed or when for some reason or other an operation 
is performed on day work but when straight day work is the order of payment 
there are constant variances. ; 

Such variances are taken care of as they arise, usually by marking on the 
time card the variance from standard and recording same each day. The total 
is then charged to Labour Variance Account at the end of the month. 
Overhead Variance. 

The Variance from Standard so far as Overhead is concerned is a result 
‘f time used in excess of standard or because the number of standard product- 
ive hours differ from the actual number of hours employed or, in the case 
f a percentage of labour cost method of allocating overhead, the total 
productive labour cost for the month differs from the standard. 

This variance can be recorded in various ways. It can be recorded by 
jobs or products or in total, depending to a large extent as to whether or 
not it is desired to show the actual cost against the standard by jobs or 
products accurately. 

In any event the sum total is posted to the Burden Variance Account. 

The postings to these Variance Accounts are charged either to Cost of 
Sales or direct to Profit and Loss and the Standard Cost as set remains the cost 
to be used in the general books. 

In other words we debit Stores with goods manufactured and delivered 
to stores at standard and we credit Work-in--Process also at standard. 


I do not propose to deal with the matter of budgets. This is a separate 
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story in itself, but it is sufficient to say that budgets and standard costs are 
inseparable; one cannot work efficiently without the other. 

Coming back to the question of variances. The chief value of standards 
is that: 

1. They are simple and enable the Cost Accountant to get out com- 

paratively simple reports very quickly. 
?, The Variance Accounts reflect the efficiency or lack of efficiency of 
the Organization. 

A heavy debit to the Material Variance Account may reflect on the 
Purchasing Department while similarly in regard to Labour and Overhead 
Variances, they reflect on the Plant Management, or perhaps on the Cost 
Department, because if the Standards set are not correct then there will be 
variances. 

Standard Costs are not by any means complex, but they do necessitate 
some hard thinking before such a system is installed. 

For instance, where no two jobs are alike, Current Standard Costs are 
of no value, for obviously the product manufactured must be of a standard 
nature before standard costs are of value. 

Standard Costs have been installed in many cases where they never 
should have been and, as a consequence, it is possible to hear some people 
say that Standard Costs are useless. That is not my opinion. I believe that 
where Standard Costs can be applied, they should be. 

They save a lot of work and show the effliciency of the plant, which is 
what management desires to know most of all. 

Standard Costs show the trend of events in the plant, and moreover 
show it quickly. 

Let me say, however, that Standard Costs do not constitute a cure-all 
for all the ills of Cost Accounting, but, properly applied where necessary, 
they can be and are of inestimable value to management. 

Perhaps you will by this time have guessed that I am a Standard Cost 
enthusiast, which is quite true; but it was not always true. I had to be 
shown, and, having graduated through -the hard school of experience, I 
know that Standard Costs cannot be applied universally to every industry 
and every product. 

I believe that I have said enough to show what Standard Costs are, 
what they mean, and how they are arrived at. Certainly many points have 
been left uncovered, and perhaps these can be covered in the discussion 
period. 

Standard Costs have done much to increase the prestige of the profession 
of Cost Accounting. They have brought out the fact that Cost Accounting 
can be a very definite aid to management; the rest is up to you. 

If I may be permitted, as one who has been in the game for a long time, 
to give a little advice to the younger members present, it is this: 

Cost Accounting has no room for the idler, the slacker or the theorist. 
Cost Accounting necessitates a lot of digging for reliable information. Get 
out in the plant and see the operations performed, if possible perform them 
yourself. Take nothing for granted, but investigate and investigate par- 
ticularly and most thoroughly any new angle to Cost Accounting. 
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NEW MEMBERS 






Then, sure of your ground, go ahead. There is plenty of room in the 


Cost Accounting profession for those with initiative and knowledge. 


sure, be practical and be swift, for speed means a lot to executives. 


Cost Accounting is coming into its own at long last. Make sure that 


: ; ke 
you are a worthy member of that profession. 


New Members 
Montreal Chapter. 


Val Giuliani, Consolidated Paper Corp., Port Alfred, Quebec. 
C. A. Deroches, Crawley & McCracken Ltd., Montreal. 
C. G. Richstone, Richstone Bakery Ltd., Montreal. 

Toronto Chapter. 
J. Kearsley, Prest-o-Lite Storage Battery Co. Ltd., Toronto. 
R. S. McClintock, International Metal Industries Ltd., Toronto. 
L. A. Lynd, Lever Brothers Ltd., Tors 

A. E. Racicot, Higgins & Burk Ltd., Toronto. 

R. E. L. Johnson, Stevenson & Kellogg Ltd., Toronto. 

J. H. Reid, Standard Paving & Materials Ltd., Toronto. 

I. Beckerman, W. Eisenberg & Co., Toronto, 

M. Goldhar, A. N. Miller & Co., Toronto. 


onto. 





R. L. B. Joynt, Canadian Kod Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

M .M. Salem, M. M. Salem & Co., Toronto. 
Hamilton Chapter. 

J. Kaufman, Brown, Boggs & Co. Ltd., Hamilton. 
London Chapter. 

James A. Watt, Coleman Packing Co. Ltd., London. 

K. W. Totten, Taylor Electric Mfg. Co. Ltd., London. 
Windsor Chapter. 

J. W. Averst, Backsaty Standard Co. Ltd., Windsor. 
Kitchener Chapter. 

Frank A. Mabey, Galt Art Metal Co. Ltd., Galt. 
Non-Resident. 


G. Irvine Thomson, Beitch Gold Mines Ltd., Beardmore, Ontario. 


Changes of Address 


From time to time we encounter considerable trouble because of the 


change of address by members and concerning which we have not been noti- 


f 


ied. 


We would urge all members to immediately notify Head Office when 


such change is made. 


Literature Received 


Production Control. 
The Accountant, January 24th, 1942. 


A short but interesting article from the pen of Professor J. H. Jones. 


Suggestions for the Credit Department. 
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Business Management, February. 

A splendid article by R. B. Taylor, C.A., which gives many valuable 
suggestions for the Credit Man. 

Trends in Accepted Accounting and Their Relation to Cost Accounting. 
N.A.C.A., February 15th. 

Deals with the new developments in the Accounting field in recent 
years and shows why it is necessary to view such changes in relation 
to their possible effect on Cost Accounting. 

Figures for Management. 
N.A.C.A., February 15th. 

A short but very valuable article dealing with the problems of 
Cost Control. 

Principles Involved in a System of Central Accounts for the U.S. Government. 
N.A.C.A., March Ist. 

Gives details of the very real progress being made in improving the 

Accounting methods of the United States Government. 
Determination of Old Costs. 
Journal of Accountancy, March 

This article discusses the meaning of the term “original cost,” 
reasons why its determination is necessary, and the difficulties of arriv- 
ing at an accurate figure. 

Accelerated Depreciation. 
N.A.C.A., March 15th. 
The Nature of Cost and its Uses. 
N.A.C.A., March 15th. 
Two extremely valuable articles which should be of interest to all 


Cost and Industrial Accountants. 








Situation Wanted 


Married man, ace forty-five, with a long experience in Cost and Industrial 
Accounting, desires position. Has experience as Secretary-Treasurer as well 
as Chief Accountant and Cost Accountant. Now resident in Montreal vicinity 
but is anxious for position of authority in any locality. Apply Box 75, “Cost 


and Management.’ 





‘‘Greater Love Hath No Man’”’ 


It is with extreme regret that we learn that Pilot Officer Charles D. 
Hewson of the Royal Canadian Air Force, previously posted as missing after 
an operational flight over Germany, has now been, for official purposes, 
presumed dead. Pilot Officer Hewson was posted as missing in August last 
and while hopes had been held out that perhaps he had been captured, such 
hopes have gradually dwindled and have now vanished. Charlie Hewson 
was a student member of Hamilton and Niagara Chapters and, like most 
young men of spirit, he saw his duty early and rallied to the cause. He 
graduated from Rivers, Manitoba, as an observer and was immediate] 
granted his commission. We well remember the day he came to head office 
to say good-bye, and he said it with a cheery wave of the hand and a ‘‘so 
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long.” It is difficult indeed to realize that we shall see him no more. Charlie 
Hewson was of a type which this, or any other country, can ill afford to lose. 
So far as we “ih he is the first member of our Society to die in this war 
in the service of his country, and to his sorrowing wife, now in Guelph, and 
to his mother in England, we send our deepest sympathy, but we would ask 
them and those who knew Charlie Hewson well, as we did, to remember 
that “Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friends.’ 

Another valued member of our Society and of the Montreal Chapter 
has passed away in the person of Mr. H. F. Glass. While he had not been 
particularly active in the affairs of the Society during the om few years, 





he was nevertheless a valuable mem! and he will be sadly missed by 
many members. To his sorrowing wife and family, the Pas generally 


extends its deeotl sympathy. 








Administration of Price Control 
By A. MAXWELL HENDERSON, C.A. 
Assistant to the Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


Published by Kind Permission of the Author and “The Canadian Chartered 
Accountant” 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board was established by Order-in- 
Council P.C. 2516 under the War Measures Act on September 3, 1939 to 
provide safe-guards under war conditions against any undue enhancement 
in the prices of food, fuel and other necessities of life and to ensure an 
adequate supply and equitable distribution of such commodities. Until the 
introduction of the overall price ceiling on December Ist last year, its policy 
of price control had been limited. It had dealt with specific problems in 
certain industries through administrators in charge of such commodities as 
wool, sugar, hides and leather, coal, rents and oils. While its efforts to 
ensure the supply of these commodities were successful, such efforts only 
constituted “piecemeal” or “selective” control. 

As prices rose rapidly in 1941, the need for extending the power and 
authority of the Board became apparent. The choice lay between “‘selective’’ 
ontrol or “overall” control. A procedure for the control of prices that has 
gained considerable support in recent years is the establishment of an overall 
price ceiling. The broad principle is to freeze all prices in the national 
pattern at their levels prevailing in a given period so that transactions at 
higher prices are either prohibited or within governmental control. 

In the House of Commons on November 6th last year, Honourable J. L. 
Isley gave six reasons why the overall price ceiling was preferable to 
selective price control. These reasons were: 

1. The general ceiling could be most quickly applied 

2. The general price ceiling is non-discriminatory. 

3. In spite of appearances to the contrary, a general price ceiling in- 

volves fewer and less difficult administrative problems. 

1. The selective approach would require a thorough investigation of 

individual industries or commodities and the arbitrary fixing of 
prices for these individual products, while the ceiling method, subject 
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to minor adjustments from time to time accepts the relationship 
between the prices of various commodities and services determined by 
supply and demand in the basic period. 

5. The general ceiling on prices is the only method of price control 
which makes it possible to justify stabilization of wages and many 
other payments such as the payment of pensions, dependents’ allow- 
ances, and so forth. 

6. The piecemeal method of selective control would not prevent the 
inflationary spiral from developing. 

yn in wartime is fundamental since 


The importance of preventing inflati 
the basic source of this evil is the existence of wartime shortages which 
start a cumulative process of price increase. As these prices gain momentum, 
the rush to convert savings and weekly wages into tangible commodities 
accelerates the upward spiralling of the price cycle. The consumer's pur- 
chasing power cannot keep pace with such prices. The wage earner’s weekly 
labour becomes decreasingly productive of the necessities to sustain the life 
of himself and his family. Chartered accountants are so intimately acquainted 
with business administration that reference need only be made at this point 
to the effects on the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the retailer of such 
an upward spiralling of prices. Likewise, it is unnecessary to describe the 
disaster which will follow in the wake of the inevitable collapse of the 
inflated price structure. Even those individuals and businesses which might 
temporarily profit out of inflation would find their profits, except in the case 
of the most skilful speculators, swept away in the aftermath of war. 

One obvious problem in applying an overall ceiling to prices was the 

time lag’’ which normally occurs in distribution of goods from producer 
and manufacturer through secondary manufacturers and wholesalers to the 
retail store. In determining that the retail ceiling, as established by prices 
which prevailed during the basic period, i.e., the four weeks from September 
15th to October 11th, 1941, had to be held at all costs, the Government and 
the Board made a vital and far reaching decision. With price increases 
beginning as they do at the source of supply, i.e., with the primary producer, 
it followed that during the basic period many of the manufacturers, secondary 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers in all sections of Canadian trade and 
industry had not reflected the increased inventory replacement costs in their 
basic period selling prices. Whether competition determines selling prices 
or not, they are to a wide extent based on laid-down cost or inventory carry- 
ing value rather than replacement cost. Consequently, the Board’s decision 
to maintain the retail ceiling produced what has become known as the 
“squeeze”. 

From various quarters there was a proposal that a “‘progressive’’ ceiling 
should be applied in easy stages, starting with the manufacturer. Discussing 
this proposal on November 21st last, Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman of the 
Board, stated: 

“One such proposal — made with undoubted sincerity and good inten- 
es gradually, and allow retail prices 


1 


; APSE Ree er Sea 
tion — has been that we apply the br 





to rise because, as we well realize, the cost of replacing goods on the retailers’ 
shelves has risen considerably over the past few months. 

“This proposal has been thoroughly examined and I wish to emphasize 
and underline as strongly as I can that such an approach has been completely 
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rejected by the Government and by the Board. It has been rejected because 
we know that it would mean losing the battle before it has even started. 
Such an approach would obviously result in increased retail prices. Increased 
prices would mean increased cost of living. This in turn would bring higher 
wages and salaries in the chase to catch up and so the vicious circle of in- ; 
flation would be under way again. 
“Rather than allow retail prices to rise, the prices of wholesalers and 
manufacturers must be reduced. In any unbalanced structure of prices and 
costs, adjustments must be financed primarily by the business group concerned, 
not by consumer nor by labour.” 

The objective is to adjust the “squeeze” in each industrial field back from 
the retailers, with each agency of production and distribution absorbing its 
fair share of the “squeeze,” but no more than its fair share. The farther it 
can be pushed back the smaller it becomes and consequently the easier it is 
to handle because fewer businesses are involved. Many adjustments of this 
type have already been made by the various sections of trade and industry 
themselves. It has been largely a question of determining the difference 
between costs on which basic period selling prices were established and 
replacement costs which prevailed during the same period. The increase of 
‘squeze”” is then weighed against the ability of the industry as a whole to 
take it or a portion of it. Close attention is being paid to the elimination of 
expense production and merchandising practices. While it has no desire 
to disturb these so long as the retail or consumer ceiling holds, the Board 
takes the view that such practices have no place in a wartime economy if 
their continued existence jeopardizes the maintenance of the price ceiling 
or of the supply of consumer goods. 

The carrying out of this programme on the home front is in the hands 
of administrators appointed to handle each field in trade and industry. Most 
of these men are serving without remuneration. They are. for the most part, 
leaders in their field, intimately acquainted with the problems facing them 
and talking the same “language” as executives in the industrial fields. 
Through them, the Board is bringing about fair adjustments of prices and 
costs which are enabling the essential businesses of the country to continue 
to serve the public with a minimum of loss and dislocation. 

The success of this programme is dependent upon a very complete 
understanding of its job by the Board on the one hand and a widespread 
understanding of the principles involved by business executives throughout 
the country on the other. In the short space of time that its organization 
has expanded to handle this programme, it has not been possible to deal 
with everyone's problem. Likewise, it has not been possible to issue a book 
of rulings in which each person can find the solution of his problem. It 
has not been possible at this date, from an organization standpoint, to issue 
a chart in sufficiently comprehensive form so that each business executive 
knows to whom to address his problem. Attention is currently being given 
to these guides. In the meantime it has been gratifying to me to note the 
outstanding way in which business generally is co-operating with the Board 
in carrying out the principles of price control. The retail price level has been 
held and the Board is going about the difficult job of helping everyone to 
live under it. 
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The Board’s Statement on Import Policy issued in the Canada Gazette 
on December 29th clearly sets forth its attitude toward this uncontrollable 


factor. Its object is to ensure a continued flow of necessary imported goods 


for sale in Canada under the retail price ceiling. If import prices of such 
goods rise to a degree which cannot be absorbed by trade and industry, sub 
sidies will be paid through the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
Likewise, duties and taxes on imported goods may be reduced from time to 
time in such a way as to eliminate the need for subsidies. In its approacl 


to import problems, the Board and the Corporation will have the assistanc 
1 


of all the administrators in their respective fields. This is particularly truc 
in connection with the importation of raw materials for further manufactur 


in Canada. Finished goods will necessarily be subsidized, generally speaking 


on the basis of actual costs. Raw materials will be dealt with under special 





procedures. Subsidy assistance will be paid where such assistance is 
needed and providing due regard is given by importers to prices paid 
foreign suppliers. Broadly speaking, wherever similar goods can be obtained 
in Canada at reasonable prices, no subsidy will be paid unless it is shown 
that domestic goods are not available in sufficient quantities. 

The Board consists of twelve members under the chairmanship of M1 
wide cross-section of men 


in Canadian public life, with business and professional backgrounds, who 


Donald Gordon. The membership represents 
t t 





bring to the Board knowledge and experience in industry, agriculture, for 





trade and the interests of the consumer. The through its 
administrators, who are concerned with the affairs of specific industries and 
1 1 ° ° 1 > Pe ] ? wiroONHn 
the businesses comprising them along the lines already described. In additior 


to these, all controllers of the Wartime Industries Control Board are, fi 

purposes of price control, administrators of The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. In this way all sections of trade and industry in the Dominion are 
represented by administrators whose functions are to deal with the economi 
and supply problems in their own particular industrial fields All matters 


of price and supply of goods and services are under their control. In additios 





to these administrations are ones of a servicing nature covering the 


enforcement and the | 





accounting and economic research, statistits, legal, 
The Accounting Administration is cafrying out its part in this extensive 
roger As a separate divisi it i ssponsible only to the Board an 
programme. As a separate division, it is responsible only to the Board an 
thus ranks equally with the other Administrations. In actual practice it car 
be regarded as a service department or fact-finding body on the accounting 
and financial aspects of the administrators’ problems in their respective indus 
tries and the corporations comprising them. 


In approaching this work the Accounting Administration has rec: 


the services of a number of experienced accountants, most of whom hav 
come from industrial companies. They are men with sound accountins 


background and practical business training. They have come from many 
diversified industries. Thus each one brings to his work an Accounting 
lustries represented by the administrators 


who themselves have come from industry to do a war job under much th 


knowledge gained in many of the inc 
same circumstances. 
It is important to give the reader a clear understanding of the scope 


the Accounting Administration’s work in relation to that of the various 


administrators. As already explained, these men and their staffs are respons 
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ible to the Board for the handling of the economic problems arising in their 
respective fields as a result of the impact of price control. The only basis 
| 


upon which these problems can be judged and their solutions determined is 


he Accounting Administration has been 


ju 
in the light of the relevant facts. T 
charged with the responsibility of establishing the facts. Therefore, it is 
fundamental that the Administration have a clear understanding of the prob- 
he abitity to present the facts in a concise and accurate manner to 
Only on this basis can sound judgment be formed and an effective 


lem and t 
the Board. 
solution found. 

Many of these problems relate back to what may be termed the technical 
aspects of manufacturing and distributing. Such aspects embrace the physical 
business components, the practices and policies of business enterprises, trade 
practices, etc. While they are reflected in the accounting summarization of 
the results of a business enterprise and thus are susceptible to analysis by the 
Accounting Administration, the technique of evaluating them as factors in a 
problem and of determining a solution which is logical and practical requires 
a background of training and experience which is different from that of an 
accountant. Consequently, to inject into the work of the Board this other 
point of view on a common problem, an industrial engineering section is 
being created by the Board. It is a parallel organization to the Accounting 
Administration and is being staffed with industrial engineers and men with 
administrative experience in manufacturing and distribution. 

It is not the function of these divisions of the Board to show companies 
how to make profits, but rather to satisfy the Board whether, by appropriate 
changes in method, they can stay within the price ceiling without assistance 
from the Government. Their suggestions are available not only to the 
Board’s administrators, but aiso in collaboration with the administrators to 
business management itself. 

In this work it is the earnest desire of the Board to avoid making any 
widespread demands on business for accounting information. The Board 
does not, at this stage, contemplate the need for any periodical reporting or 
other extensive accounting work which will make the clerical situation facing 
business management to-day any harder than it is. The Accounting Admin- 
istration is utilizing, wherever possible, the services of other government 


departments, fact-finding agencies and the like. It wants to employ the 





smallest staff it can consistent with its job, and to avoid all duplication and 
over-lapping of effort to the maximum extent. Its procedural approach to 
the accounting aspects of the price ceiling programme is that, since the onus, 
generally speaking, is on business to prove its own case, it is securing the 


{ 
4 


facts along the simplest and most uniform lines it can devise in order to 
assist in producing the desired results with a minimum of delay and inconven- 
ience to all concerned. There will, of course, be many cases where more 
comprehensive data is required. It does not contemplate auditing such sub- 
missions at this stage. If verification along these lines is necessary, as it will 
be in some cases, the Board would consider it preferable that such verification 
be by certificate of the company’s own auditors. It is recognized that the 
company’s own auditors are in a position to prepare a report more accurately 
and in a shorter space of time than any group of governmental auditors who 
would be initially unfamiliar with the company’s books and internal practices. 


In securing information along these lines and working with the various 
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administrators, it is important to note that the source of the facts is treated 
by the Accounting Administration as private and confidential. In every case 
where data requiring this treatment is secured, the procedure is for the 
Accounting Administration itself to contact the companies in the industrial 
field concerned, but the facts developed from the information are not dis- 
cussed with the administrators until all identification of source has been 
removed. The information by companies usually is coded and presented in 
summarized form to the administrators. This approach has been developed 
by the Board with the co-operation of the administrators who are concerned 
only with the broad picture for the industry as a whole. 

It is a high tribute to the accounting profession in Canada to receive 
an assignment of this kind and the Accounting Administration is endeavour- 
ing to do the best job possible. The staff is putting in long and arduous 
hours of study and preparation. The work is essentially of a different char- 
acter from that of other established Boards. We are not administering a law 
for dealing with a specific commodity, auditing individual companies’ books 
or following a long established procedure — we are being asked to get the 
facts from the many industrial fields ranging across the country as their 
problems arise and to interpret the facts to help business management help 
itself under price control. 

Ottawa, January 17th, 1942. 


Problems and Solutions 


t Students who intend to write the examinations of the 





let 





In orc 
Society late in the present month, may be to some extent guided, we publish 
below a number of problems and solutions in connection with the Funda- 
mentals and Advanced Cost Accounting. For these we are indebted to Donald 
R. Patton, C A., of Montreal, the Immediate Past President of our Society 
and who has consistently taken such a keen interest in student education. 
These problems and solutions are not intended only to assist students except 
insofar as they reflect the type of problems which are often set in connection 
with examinations. : 

FUNDAMENTALS OF COST ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 
The Trial Balance of the Kenrick Corporation on April 1st, 1938 was 


as follows:— 





Cash on hand and in bank $ 5,400.00 
RGIS ARES UCM TSLO 55,25 sc.-cucosacsavesassivantseauetitcseaxersteacessvive 26,130.00 
NN a ey och cx Suess C¥Gd vere CRON TISD On ANG ea sae wu 6,260.00 
AS Reh EATER EOS 102 2a 2s cage cu sees icy abc easiesassucsenssaeeascuataasavense 5,380.00 
BERR E OCA CUES 55 geass vse skcvcn vei snes sa suk evecssadd swansesanscons sadcastaoess 7,040.00 
PLGE AIT ADB CIITCEY cise cssesecdcdacciocssiosccsiasssestnsedstasessscsterss 36,000.00 
ROARS EEDA NES ES Cy sus cas saissi ra sabsvorabaysavinessacosciceasnsscnonovasereeetss $23,360.00 
PARR TINA ety MPEG ED ce cc 5 ccct sens giassstinieseessisnstnacschosbosssseansoyes 400.00 
Reserve for depreciation of plant and machinery .......... 14,860.00 
para CUR ONE IEE oo csocisticsssancd tvecseeaiiersi nO caunne 2,190.00 
Satta StOCK - o..50.-5.0002500e Peed A ord ge eee OT aes es 40,000.00 
Surplus FEE OREO D Pe OTST 5,400.00 





$86,210.00 $86,210.00 














PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


During the month of April the following transactions took place:— 


(a) Materials purchased £02 StOfeS® <.5c.cccicics.coccssesscsaccceneacssasncces $ 3,100.00 
(b) Materials issued from stores—Direct .......c.ccccccccccsssssceeeees 4,620.00 
soto NVRBG@E Nac, tc sduenasareevensastaeenees 1,190.00 

(c) Material returned to supplier from StOLres .........cccscsseeeerees 210.00 
(d) Total payroll for month—Ditect c..cc.ccccscssccersscscsnscessvaseasseen 6,890.00 
SF GRCO CE ose ns csc cssceesdeaseceacaacacssncer 540.00 

(e) Wages: paid: ducing MmOmely. ...éicccccccscesccescncaccscsacsacaterescsesnatess 7,500.00 
(f) Sundry manufacturing expense incurred during month .... 1,830.00 


(g) Selling and administrative expense incurred during month 4,870.00 
(h) Applied selling and administrative expense was charged 

during the month at the rate of 20% of sales. 
(i) Aecounts receivable: COMeCtCE: osc... cciscceasacecacccasecscecsaeeicabenene 16,300.00 
Gi) - Aeeoutrts: paya lle ane nc 5ccsssssccssacs ass eevestcrescerso etaynrecess 9,100.00 
(k) Depreciation to be provided for the month on plant and 

machinery at the rate of 10% p.a. 
(1) Spoiled work costing $289.00 scrapped with a scrap value 


ORS suds Sacee Aine ba cavecnba csc TNGG gis ads eRe 24.00 
(m) Manufacuring expense applied to production ............0 3,990.00 
(n) Work-in-process inventory April 30th after adjustment 

for manufacturing expense (S€€ MOLE) ...........cscsecercseesrceees 4,500.00 


The balance of work has been completed and transferred 
to finished goods. 


(o) Cost of finished goods sold during the period ..............00. 18,000.00 
Sales were made at a mark-up of 30% over cost as above. 
Required: 


(a) General Ledger Entries in journal form for each transaction above. 
Letter the entries to correspond to the transactions. 

(b) Manufacturing, Trading and Profit and Loss Statements for the 
month of April and Balance Sheet as at April 30th. 


Note: Under or Over-applied Mfg. Expense is to be adjusted in total 


on the Manufacturing Statement before finding Cost of Goods 
Manufactured. 





DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORY OVERHEAD 


The Barwick Bolt and Nut Company’s plant is divided into three service 
departments: (1) Power House, (2) Stores, (3) General (including Factory 
Office, Hospital, etc); and four productive departments: (4) Forging, (5) 
Threading, (6) Case-hardening and (7) Finishing. 


Total material for the month of March was issued from Stores to Pro- 
ductive Department No. 4. 


You are given the following particulars: 
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‘3 oOC«<‘s 2 
27 2 o es 
g a a - 
: Hy SR ey 53 
A SS Z.5 WEF a> 
1. Power House ...... 7,000 25 51,600 
BD ROLOLES » scasdersevecese .- 6,000 10 2,800 65 18,000 
3. General 10,000 22 3,300 140 
BP OLRING accissesisscccs 20,000 45 40 62,700 345 
5; PRLCading 2... 15,000 32 20 41,000 640 
6. Case-hardening ....10,000 20 25 56,200 122 
Ve PAMSRING  occcissicesses 12,000 26 15 22,400 310 
(a) Charges for March were: 
Indirect Labour (in various productive depts). .......cscscseseeeee $ 2,060.00 
MMM et ert seh Srhc 85a na dicted oh sUay cons awh deb eokancutavanasemasacs ai tear caainnentaneten 1,200.00 
MURMUR Ma pu canciteu oes ncocces Gaia rat Ttsuias ea gag vi seeei anand innumiSecanes vegas haga eiees 360.00 
RE eC RESO isco ds caw cu necks obcccaunceunaatasagees eaessiveeavaceies 405.00 


258.00 
Unallocated sundry expense supplies, 180.00 
(b) The reports of Direct Labour for March gave the following totals for the 


Insurance on equipment and stock .... 





productive departments: 


MOBI. 5 vscsssactaseccsvsasccicssssassciseesncastvee $1,852.00 3,010 hours 
ope) ne |) ne ea et 1,720.00 3,860 hours 
vies, Gr tral 2) Fire Ic 1 * gu appa ee ree 1,160.00 2,840 hours 
eet Papier erate tats veavateatinenincncetacee 1,448.00 3,120 hours 
(c) Labour chargeable to the service departments amounted to: 
i. Tomes TRE cess Siccivescsis tcc ossceereented $ 488.00 
Stores 372.00 


i 
x 





General 1,280.00 

(d) Depreciation of equipment is to be charged at the rate of 10% per annum 

(e) The “Unallocated Sundry Expense’ covers general charges to the pro- 
ductive departments of the factory. It is allocated to these departments 
after all other expenses have been applied, but before distribution is 
made to the productive departments for the charge of the service depart 
ments. 

(f) It was — that power house expense should be divided 30% fo: 
heating, and 70% for power. 

(g) Expenses aa to the “General’’ department were to be distributed 
over the productive departments in an arbitrary ratio as follows: 

Dept. No. 4 — 35% No.5 — 30% No.6—15% No.7 20 

(h) The cost of stock issued from the stores department for March was 
$10,400.00 The cost of the stores department is distributed to the de 
partments concerned on the basis of stock issued. 

(i) Find (1) the total overhead charged to each production department fo: 
the month of March and (2) the charge for factory overhead in eacl 


department per productive labour hour. 


ADVANCED COST ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 
The Bowden Production Co. manufactures a specialty, of which the esti- 
mated cost per article was: 
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WEAEGRIEE . occcevies ianccestzcrcctrectsnieverte ee 
EADOUE) ..ccciccgetiecsssenrectriesseeees 2.00 
Manufacturing Expense ............ .80 

$5.00 


During the year 12,000 of these articles were produced. Charges for the 
vear were as follows: Direct Materials $24,000.00, Direct Labour $28,800.00, 
ind Manufacturing Expense $13,200.00. 

There were no inventories of Work-in-process at the end of the year. 
les for the year consisted of 9,600 of these articles. 

(a) Give the journal entries necessary to transfer the actual cost of each 

element to work-in-process and to record the estimated cost of goods 


Sa 


finished and of goods sold. 
(b) Give the necessary adjusting entries. 
(c) State what adjustments of the estimated cost are necessary to correct 
it to actual cost. 
STANDARD COSTS 
THE INTERPROVINCIAL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 

The Interprovincial Manufacturing Co. Ltd. manufactures a single pro- 
duct which is composed of three parts known as Part X, Part Y and Part Z. 
Parts X and Y are manufactured in the Company's plant and Part Z is 
purchased ready for assembly. Part X is manufactured in Dept. 1, Part Y in 
Dept. 2 and the three parts are assembled into the finished product in Dept. 3. 

The Standard Cost system used by the Interprovincial Mfg. Co. Ltd. is 
interlocked with the general accounting system. Standard Costs are debited 
ind credited to Stores and Work-in-Process Accounts, and the differences are 
carried directly to Variance Accounts. One Work-in-Process Account is 
carried for each department. 

The budget and schedule of Standard Costs for the month of January 
ave been prepared as follows: 

Interprovincial Manufacturing Co. Ltd. — Budget and Schedule of Standard 
Costs for Month of January 
Budgeted Number 


Standard of Units and 
Price Actual Sales Amount 
Sales . .e+e--20.00 12,000 $240,000.00 


Cost of Goods (Based on 12,000 units) 
(1) Part X 
Direct Material : e002 
Direct Labour . see IROO 
Mfg. Expense (total 
applicable to 


Dept. 1: $7,200.00) .... .60 
—- 3.602 12,000 43,224.00 
(2) Part Y— 
Direct Material .......... vas OOS 
Direct Labour «....:......::..:. 2.00 
Mfg. Expense (total 
applicable to 
Dept. 2: $9,600.00) ....  .80 
— 5.803 12,000 69,636.00 
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(3) Assembly Cost— 
PREG sieesssisstersicsicicsacs. “OOO 
Direct Labour ......0000........  .60 
Mfg. Expense (total 
applicable to 





Dept. 3: $4,800.00) .... 40 1.50 12,000 18,000.00 
$10,905 12,000 $130,860.00 





$109,140.00 





Gross Profit aves ° 
Selling and Administrative Expense 60,000.00 
Net Profit ; rt cacreaearnctad devesaengpasins Lixeicki stustpeciesmaleeetneee $ 49,140.00 
The Inventories on January 1st were as follows: 

Stores . : st tall aces oo sansetsssseagp 200,000.00 

Finished Parts: X 6,000 at $3.602 ............. sua, 21,692.00 

Finished Parts: Y — 6,000 at 5.803 ...........0... 34,818.00 

Finished Goods: 4,000 at 10.905 ..................:. 43,620.00 

| See eee veseeeeseee-+9 300,050.00 


No Inventories of Work-in-Process are on hand Jan. 1st nor on Jan. 31st. 
The following are the total transactions for the month: 


(a) Purchases: 


PRISMA ON se Sica ccccssi vininaessvecicawedl etheucdicacatiedicaciucaet ie OOO 
OE EE oo a ee ae eee eee ee eee te 52,000.00 
(b) Requisition of Direct Materials from Stores (at Standard Price): 
RPE se ccistieatcicieste wd dea vswaneabnigeta te Nabe shasedsetetarenicey sien 
OS ear an . 24,300.00 
Dept. 3 (Part Z) 5,000.00 





$49,800.00 
(c) Factory Pay Roll: 


BPIROCE LAOUE. DORI Dis sis cs anscossvsscasesasivacsssceeccasaisalacceed $10,200.00 

Direct Labour, Dept. 2 ....... saich abies soe edap Rave steauneasanaoiel 16,320.00 

MPLPOCE TARE, POROUS Bes ccicassccscesscscicisadacesdaveecsdeanesentoeesezs 6,400.00 

Indirect Labour ....... Ee IS TE ee Te ee ER rs 10,000.00 
$42,920.00 


(d) Manufacturing Expense, excluding Indirect Labour ............$11,800.00 
(e) Production 


Geared ee ne Oe eR 10,000 units 
RO NS Fo sibs a ties seveesa eanaedees icesses etree 8,000 units 
PIRISHE GOOGS: scesiceiscedssviesssiansses ibissdapatscanesdageoesvensotee ORDO DEE 
(f) Selling and Administrative Expense ..............ccccceeseeessesese0ee+--958,000.00 


1. Prepare journal entries giving effect to the foregoing transactions, and 
providing accounts to show variances from standards in respect to the 
following: 

(a) Material — Price. 
(b) Material — Quantity. 
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(c) Direct Labour. 
(d) Burden — Under-absorbed. 
(e) Burden — Expense (comparison between actual and standard 
burden at present level) 
(ft) Selling and Administrative Expense. 
Post the entries to Ledger Accounts. 
Prepare Profit and Loss Statement, showing variances from standards. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF COST ACCOUNTING — SOLUTIONS 
The Kenrick Corporation Journal Entries (1): 
oh Beret er é ; 59 snddeaitesascesonndigee ORC 
Accounts payable seeaieneeneaeeee $ 3,100.00 
(b) Work-in-process. ..... pcspustarnoe eee 4,620.00 
Manufacturing expense a wapuadetaneecen 1,190.00 
Stores .... stcbéeetedssceenreesacsses jadiéencass 5,810.00 
UNItS: Wa VA Oye iccscstiesisasdeateneceriuees eemerevieeetd 210.00 
MIOEES 2.35222: saves vninnescatsetacsstacsentesenttrveseatce 210.00 
(cb) Wo tke tit- pLgGeSs<%, «ss.s2ce5rasieccesset exserse rreemtersereereete 6,890.00 


Manufacturing expense ie sarecscsedacduncaiseneasaievae) 540.00 


(a) Stor 





c) ACC 


Accrued payroll 


(e) Accrued payroll . 7,500.00 
Gash ..0cs. since ih dtl Ae BT pee e 7,500.00 
(f) Manutachuring Gepense. 52 .jiicccccceescoccn esse 1,830.00 


Accoutits: payable: iis. scscsisesceastsedeckcareateoiees 1,830.00 


7,430.00 





(g) Selling and administrative expense .............cc000 4,870.00 
Accounts payable .............00 4,870.00 





(h) Selling and administrative expense charged to 
rn RE RRO wssrsutdlisdsrapamaceanan 4,680.00 


10% of sales of ......... is decdlaetsStceaeuerasTeeee 4,680.00 

OPE CASH sz c.d.c ste neere ees saibencva eueguewsswatsteigas 16,300.00 
AGCCOURTS TECELVADIE: «..c0scasssascsccacicasseedicascosexe 16,300.00 

j) Accounts payable saseade eh plueeeeataceetieees 9,100.00 
"2 ET ea ene eT, So. 9,100.00 

(k) Manfactusing expense 2. ciccicccscsseccisstssersscestecess 300.00 

Reserve for depreciation of plant and ma- 
CRAOEY coc cscs sccscsece Kapsvs tudeeatanceraceraoeratiees 300.00 
Month at 10% p.a. on 36,000 

(1) Stores saasdcetomeaastaedes is 24.00 

Manufacturing expense 265.00 
WR OBIE LO CESS: <5 oui0s ssnestuecassavetetetacasecenes 289.00 

(ni) NA Ot t= DF OES ic ccc. ics bvecc ts a seccivaleensesnernedinsaestine 3,990.00 
Applied: imi a, : Cx pens6s.-..i.ccsce1scccicadssecesiecccee 3,990.00 

n) Finished goods .. iassvseonadansogucetencduceseracerees 16,226.00 

W ork-in-process 

($20,591.00 — 4,500) 

(0) Cost of goods sold . RecEaeinaeecn eae 18,000.00 
Finished goods . sii URE 18,000.00 

ACCOURES: LECOLV AES seis. cicd cae hepeucncezncdecteseekecdciins 23,400.00 
EO EN eR” ROMER NEAT RD Se EECA NBS eh ONE 23,400.00 

18,000 plus 30% (5,400.00) 








16,226.00 
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MANUFACTURING STATEMENT FOR MONTH OF APRIL, 1938 
The Kenrick Corporation 
To Inventory Work-in-process as at April 1s $ 5,380.00 
Direct Materials 
Inventory Stores, as at April 1s $ 6,260.00 
Purchases $ 3,100.00 
Less: Material returned to suppliers 210.00 
$ 2,890.00 
P| Spo work transferred to stores 24.00 
———— 2,914.00 
$ 9,174.00 
Less: Inventory stores, as at April 30th ....... 3,364.00 
PERS ANN ois a cssanaiccedessnnscincéacdscnsumpcnscesscscvexinecistdee $ 5,810.00 
Less: Indirect materials issu@d ........c.cccccccccceescceeeecceceees 1,190.00 


Direct Materials 
Direct 


Total payroll for month .. 


Labour: 


Less: Indirect labour .. 


Direct 


Labour ah 
Manufacturing Expense 


Mfg. expense applied to production .. 


Plus: 


Under-applied mfg. expense 
rt Pe t 


Less: Credit for spoiled work 


Less: Inventory work-in-process as at April 30th 
t t 
Cost of goods manufactured during month 
The Kenrick Corporation 
t 


a wre 


$ 7,430.00 
540.00 
——-———$ 6,890.00 


$ 3,990.00 

135.00 
4,125.00 
$21,015.00 
289.00 
$20,726.00 
4,500.00 


$16,226.00 


TRADING AND PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 


FOR MONTH OF APRIL, 1938 


To Inventory finished goods as at April Ist ....8 7,040.00 
Cost of goods ufactured $16,226.00 
$23,266.00 
ss: Invent finished goods as at April 
30th 3,266.00 
( st if goods sold ‘ 
Gross proht 
Applied selling and administrative expense $ 
Plus: Under-applied 


Net profit on operations 


The Kenrick Corporation 
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$23,400.00 


18,000.00 


baste’ $ 5,400.00 
4,680.00 
190.00 

4,870.00 

. 530.00 








PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 30th APRIL, 1938 


ASSETS 

Current 

Cash on hand and in Bank 

Accounts receivable ......... 
Less: Reserve for bad debts 
Inventories: 

Raw material 

W ork-in-process 

Finished goods 


Fixed: 


Plant and machinery . 


Less: Reserve for depreciation on P. & M. 


LIABILITIES 


Current: 


Accounts payable 
Accrued payroll .. 


Net Worth: 
Capital Stock: <....¢ccciccs : 
Surplus: 
Balance, April Ist, 1938 . 


Less: Net profit for month 


The Kenrick Corporation 
TRIAL BALANCE - 
Cash on hand and in bank 
Accounts receivable 
Stores 
W ork-in-process 
Finished goods 
Plant and machinery 
Accounts payable 
Accrued payroll 


Reserve for depreciation of plant and machinery 


Reserve for bad debts 

Capital stock 

Surplus me 
Manufacturing expense 

Applied manufacturing expense . 
Selling and administrative expense 
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of April 


$ 5,100.00 
$33,230.00 
2,190.00 


31,040.00 


an 


3,364.00 
$500.00 
5,226.00 


13,130.00 
——_—— $49,270.00 


saxicecdssuseesessac Ql pneu 
15,160.00 





20.840.00 
$70,110.00 
..$23,850.00 

330.00 


————_—— $24,180.00 


..$40,000.00 


Se 


5,400.00 
530.00 
5,930.00 
45,930.00 


$70,110.00 


30th APRIL, 1938 


$ 5,100.00 
33,230.00 
3,364.00 
4,365.00 
5,266.00 
36,000.00 

$ 23,850.00 

330.00 

15,160.00 

2,190.00 

40,000.00 

5,400.00 
4,125.00 

3,990.00 
4,870.00 
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HANDISET 
FORMS 


As shown in the sketches, Handiset 
Forms are multi-copy business 
forms, with fresh, inexpensive car- 
bon paper already interleaved. Come 
in unit sets with carbons and forms 
glued at stub. 

After typing or writing, the forms 
and carbons are snapped apart— 
carbons remain affixed to stub— 
orms loose. Copies which require 
additions or extensions may be left 
with carbons affixed—for subsequent 
typing Or writing. Fingers ne\ 
touch carbons. ised for typed 
records in any typewriter, billing 
machine, accounting machine or 
tabulator—or for handwritten rec- 
ords, loose or in books. Eliminates 
ill carbon. stuffing, jiggling in align- 
ment and unshuffling. 


aS, 


; 
f 
| 
LL 


WIDE AND NARROW FORMS 






\ \ NaS 
INDIVIDUAL COPIES 
CAN BE REMOVED 


(Pa [= 
meh 


PARTS OF SET CAN 
BE SEPARATED 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
LIMITED 
52-56 SPADINA AVENUE 
TORONTO - - ONTARIO 


SHCRI CARSONS 
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THIS MAY 
INTEREST 


Cu 


La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity has arranged courses of 
training to meet the specific 
requirements of the Can- 
adian Society of Cost Ac- 
countants & Industrial En- 
gineers. Whatever your 
background of training and 
experience, it is likely that 
we can give you just what- 
coaching 


ever additional 


YOU may require. 


Let us know how far you 
have progressed in your 
studies up to the present 
time and we will gladly out- 
line a programme to fit your 
individual needs. 


LaSalle Extension 
University 


CARTY BLDG. 


Yonge and Albert Streets 
ss TORONTO, ONT. 
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Cost and Industrial Accountants 


There is no time like the present to commence preparations 
for the spring examinations in Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Cost Accounting and Business Organization and Manage- 
ment, held by the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants 
and Industrial Engineers. The Shaw course will prepare 
you for these examinations and a postcard will. quickly 
obtain complete information. 


PREPARE NOW 

| DO NOT DELAY 

Write 

| SHAW SCHOOLS LIMITED 

| BAY AND CHARLES STREETS 
Toronto 





and try 
| THE SHAW WAY 
THE SURE WAY 











| EXAMINATIONS 
| The regular examinations leading to the Society's 
| Degrees will be held as follows: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COST ACCOUNTING 
Wednesday, April 22nd. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
Thursday, April 23rd. 
ADVANCED COST ACCOUNTING 
Monday, April 27th. 
ACCOUNTING 
Wednesday, April 29th. 


All times will be from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Examinations will be held in all centres where a 
sufficient number of candidates apply, and applications 
must be made on the prescribed form which may be 
obtained from the office of the Secretary, 600 MacKay 
Building, 66 King Street East, Hamilton, Ontario. 




















COST AND MANAGEMENT 


Applied selling and administrative expense .............. 4,680.00 
Selling and administrative expense charged to cost .... 4,680.00 
RESE ERODE SON scr avcssvsicacecinetpcecsetessaes-suactanttatcasenvessees 18,000.00 
EE RS ESSE Sct eee Sy ea ne cl ee OES ARR 23,400.00 





$119,000.00 $119,000.00 


ADVANCED COST ACCOUNTING SOLUTIONS 
The Bowden Production Co. — Estimated Costs 
(A VOPERICTIAISAN-DIOCESS: ...ccncesaecesnnsanesscendeseiasnscnassnssascseses $ 24,000.00 
BRAG HAT -TEOOESS cde escsasko nce oieusiacs ontasneckeorscanonemroecee 28,800.00 
Manufacturing €XpeMSe-iN-PrOcess .....csceceeeeseeeeees 13,200.00 
BRT HEINE FN 0 oa cccs crovasascsuonsssich sands ussanactoabessiacsn’ $ 24,000.00 
PT EE A AE ds cadences ckisenivctaalcSvivecehslevdioas 28,800.00 
Manufacturing expense (actual cost) ........... 13,200.00 
BPS SOS) sss vi cnccxestasoqrosecodecvibusbonentsseVosecssusnscusios 60,000.00 
DA RUBLIAIGS 10 DEOCESS5555scesisvisesnscenssnctessnenensacensens 26,400.00 
Poe EAM LOCOSS sce ic sncsi ce dducicetunpabicancdsentvanvovantes 24,000.00 
Mig. EXPONSe-IN-PLOCESS —.5.i.ccsisnssescsvsscssesscsacneess. 9,600.00 
12,000 units at estimated cost 
RSE ON RUN orcas ts hd saroiay soni sneandcccssencsauedcesiys 48,000.00 
UTP CT CSTE Thc 2 [SRA Si en a Pe Oe 48,000.00 
9,600 articles at estimated cost 
Rs ESO OOOS cis cciecevesensssvsnascocteceseasiesvsates (2/10) 1,200.00 
CBOE OOS BOM cose cscosectsslcscuscsicicevscaaia (8/10) 4,800.00 
PR ACPTIA SSA PCOCESS ig ecsiessiccccssaiecsssesssecesentivesseutsodertinn 2,400.00 
MIE AE OCONS = oss esses chs scedasscesssdiecaunensccsbives 4,800.00 
Manufacturing eXxpense-iN-process .......ee eee 3,600.00 
(c) Original Adjusted 
Estimated Unit Unit 
Cost Adjustment Ratio Estimate Estimate 
Material ..............26,400.00 2,400 high 1/11 high (deduct) 2.20 2.00 
BEGOUE  vickciincne 24,000.00 4,800 low * 1/5 low (add) 2.00 2.40 
Mfg. expense ..... 9,600.00 3,600 low © 3/8 low (add) 80 §=1.10 


5.00 5.50 
5.— 
STANDARD COSTS — THE INTERPROVINCIAL MANUFACTURING 
co. LTD. — JOURNAL ENTRIES TO RECORD TRANSACTIONS 


i a iaricah aisle kiacawasbahnasnn ised $ 52,000.00 
Material variance — price .....0...:.cscesssecsssscocesssseess 2,000.00 
PRCEGMIG SEA YR OIE cassceccssncccavdescvcssceeccastocs $ 54,000.00 


Month's purchases, costing $54,000.00 
Standard price $52,000.00 


(b) Work-in-process — Dept. 1 ....ccecesessesssecseerseees 20,020.00 
WY Orik-in-DLOCEsS — PDEDE.: 2 nsasescscssaccascassossessessasi 24,024.00 
WV Oik-IN-Drocess — Dept. 3 x cccsesccdsscsisscsasesovsvenxs 5,000.00 
Material variance — Quantity — Dept. 1 ........ 480.00 
Material variance — Quantity — Dept. 2 ........ 276.00 
BENE a; geocescicsccuvicensys dias eee aia 49,800.00 














(c) 


(d 
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Materials requisitioned from Stores: 
Standard: 
Dept. 1: 10,000 units at 2.002—20,020.00 
Dept. 2 8,000 units at 3.003—24,024.00 





Dept. 3: 10,000 units at .50 5,000.00 
Work-in-process — Dept. 1 Prana . 10,000.00 
Work-in-process = Dept) .2) .ts.céc.sscccceccectscscsvouvete 16,000.00 
W ork-in-process — Dept. 3 ...cccccccseeeseeeseess 6,000.00 
Direct labour variance cost — Dept. 1 ............. 200.00 
Direct labour variance cost — Dept. 320.00 
Direct labour variance cost — Dept. 400.00 
Manufacturing expense ....... 10,000.00 

PE CEU PAY LO DE ccisscccsassdessececcsenucoscacstanns 
Factory payroll for month, direct and indirect: 
Standard: 

(Direct) 

Dept. 1: 10,000 units at 1.00—$10,000.00 

Dept. 2: 8,000 units at 2.00— 16,000.00 

Dept. 3: 10,000 units at .60— 6,000.00 
Matinfacticing ex menses aici cccicocsysexyacestccsmetnetinrs 11,800.00 

Accounts: payable: i o.cc<.cksceicessccccessasnetans : 

Mfg. expense incurred for month— 

Excluding indirect labour 
Work-in-process — Dept. 1 ........:csccccescesseseeeeeees 6,000.00 
Work-in-process — Dept. 2 .........ssssccssseceesereeees . 6,400.00 
Work-in-process — Dept. 3: ........cssecerssasssesssseedecees 4,000.00 

Applied mfg. expense ...........cccceee 
Standard: 

Dept. 1: 10,000 units at .60 — $6,000.00 

Dept. 2: 8,000 units at .80 — 6,400.00 

Dept. 3: 10,000 units at 40 — 4,000.00 
Apple mls). G6 RENS6 <.cc.cs. cscs cceveescoctstereeee 16,400.00 
Burden variance, mfg. expense under-applied, 

NET pe eae oonE eR artemt Per th ont br 1,200.00 
Burden variance, mfg. expense under-applied, 
We, © secresiracces, a 
Burden variance, mfg. expense under-applied, 
Oi A aici eae sack k ancl aa 800.00 
Burden variance, mfg. expense cost (expense).... 200.00 
Manufacturing expense ..............ceee 

Factory burden for month 
production: 

PatiSir@et ral 05) ee ao ceissicc ccascaadeseadarncevncetegetaee, 36,020.00 
Work-in-process — Dept. 1 ..........00 

10,000 Parts X at $3.602. 

Pititgh@d) patteiaaa We Sinsecs A casescar ss exsskstascessszetascsteae: 46,424.00 
W ork-in-process — Dept. 2 .........0.0. 

8,000 parts at $5.803. 

Work-in-process — Dept. 3. .....cccccceesesssceeeseeetees 94,050.00 


42,920.00 


11,800.00 


16,400.00 


21,800.00 


36,020.00 


46,424.00 
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Finished Parts: 


X — 10,000 parts at 3.602 ............ 36,020.00 
Y — 10,000 parts at 5.803 .......... 58,030.00 
Finished goods dusbash SibachasbsdvaensraxSeisensssvaessanrineesy Ae 
Work-in-process — Dept. 3 ........000 109,050.00 
10,000 units at $10.905. 
Sales: 
Cost of goods i satin jaaslasmee seseseeeeee 130,860.00 
SINE COOLS ea sacses bac ccas anasaeacaesdaeeneicenss 130,860.00 
Sales — 12,000 units at cost of $10.905. 
Accounts receivable ........... ssdcieeduantedesseeeatasecsvs 2AQOOTOG 
SIRES vsccscscecoss i a cacti 240,000.00 
Sales — 12,000 units at S.P. of $20.00. 
(f) Selling and administrative expense: ..........:c0000 60,000.00 
Variance — selling and admin. expense 2,000.00 
ACCOUNTS DAVADIES- CLC. ..ccseccessssssvaseiacsne 58,000.00 


Standard: 60,000.00 — Variance: $2,000.00 Cr. 
THE INTERPROVINCIAL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT FOR MONTH OF JANUARY 
Sales — 12,000 units at $20.00 ................0ccsccoscssees $240,000.00 
Cost of goods sold: 
Standard cost — 12,000 units at $10,905 ....$130,860.00 
Variances: 
Material: 
RO iis Sian hanervaesnsieics $2,000.00 
Quantity, Dept. 1 ....$480.00 
Quantity, Dept. 2 .... 276.00 


—— 756.00 
Direct Labour (Cost): 
PBI Us bcsdecsencsccssneen 200.00 
BBE 2 secsisincvscceuasi 320.00 


PDO 3' svisiscch sacssdssS OOOO 
—— 920.00 
Burden underabsorbed: : 


PIO is siaveasescpetesdee 1,200.00 
en Sec 
0c) a, i oe 800.00 





5,200.00 
Mfg. exp. cost (expense) ...._ 200.00 
- 9,076.00 











REBELS SOE ocsivessisssvestetorneccuserschorteenensteen : 139,936.00 
Gross profit . I itbiiee eae aentrns $100,064.00 
Selling and administrative expense: 
RRL E i cs) oscar eed ati cicstesancvsatininavenss ....$ 60,000.00 
RIOR iiss eas osu stance lehetepivatiassatbassauneastsnelscat | ROO O OME 
——— 58,000.00 
DOTb cae cote SOE TOG sss ics sacsassaesevecccossasycaseersasesonecsysissauacepsaceseayasivenen’ $ 42,064.00 
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COST AND MANAGEMENT 


To All Holders of Degree Certificates 


By A MEMBER 


Do you value your Certificate? You should — and if you do you will 
help to make it more valuable. How can this be done? By bringing in new 
members who will be a credit to our Society; and when you do get them in, 
do not forget them but help them prepare for the examinations. By always 
being ready to give a helping hand to the student members, in their studies 
and in their every-day problems. By attending meetings regularly and giving 
the Officers all support and assistance possible. By promoting a better 
knowledge of the Society, its aims and objectives, among employers and 
others. By putting in a good word whenever possible for your fellow mem- 
ber —- realize that as the value of his Certificate increases, so will yours 
become more valuable. Speak up at meetings —- do not be afraid to voice 
your opinions. Be glad to give information and impart of your knowledge. 
Just as the water in a well, to remain fresh, must have water continuously 


drawn from it, so does the mind remain fresh and re-vitalized through the 


giving of your knowledge to others. 





| 

| ADVERTISERS 

| IS PUBLICATION IS MAILED MONTHLY TO AP- 
| PROXIMATELY ONE THOUSAND MEMBERS AND 
| SUBSCRIBERS CONSISTING OF BUSINESS EXECU- 
TIVES, ACCOUNTANTS, COST ACCOUNTANTS, OF- | 
FICE MANAGERS, ETC. IN SHORT TO THOSE YOU 
DESIRE TO REACH. ADVERTISING RATES WILL BE 
SENT ON REQUEST AND ENQUIRIES SHOULD BE 


| ADDRESSED TO 


The Secretary, 





Canadian Society of Cost Accountants & Industrial 
Engineers, 





600 MacKay Building, 
66 King Street East, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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COST STUDIES PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY 


(Copies available at 50 cents each). 
Administration and Selling Costs, Distribution of. A. E. Keen 
Aircraft Costing, Problems of ............. SGA 
Automobile Assembly Costs and the Fin: ancing “of Sales. A.C ‘Mc 
Aviation Costs. J. Hunter ............. ; fie 
Aviation in Canada—History and Development of . 
Bank, Office Machinery in a. Angus Macdonald . . 
Bankruptcy, Factors Contributing to. L. N. Buzzell, Cc ee j 
Billing and Controlling Accounts at Montreal L. » Os. Fs dD. 
Bonus Methods. P. E. Dufresne... Pea 
Bread Bakery Costs ... 


Brewery, Cost System ‘for a. W. a Cops e oa oe PERN AS OF Risccaccaca 
British Empire Content Pniices<Tnasion BEG es ee Wee 
Budgetary Control. John Fowler ... Je 


Budgetary Control as an Aid to Business Profit ......scccse.-cccssssscssssesccsstseccccceseceves 
Budgetary Control, Cost Accounting and. K. A. sical we 

Budgetary Control ah ; Se 

Budgetary Controls That Control ae : Ca 
Business, Control of, Through Budget. H. C. Perry . 
Business Organization. William Snaith .. sidcasiitiaslase deiccahasanciebesencmsiicelaaaeinaee 
Co-ordination of Production and Distribution ...............ccccccccecceesceccecececcerseeeecenscnasees 
Contract Cost Accounts mm 
Contract Bonus System W age Incentive System 

Cost Accounting : ; 
Cost Accounting in Air raft. ‘Industry | daddinbcansigaspiiaasihied 
Cost Data, Value of, to Management. G. R. M. Dir 
Cost Data, Preparation of. H. M. Loree .... 
Cost Information—Presentation of to Foremen. cs 
Costinig——WMiarsinal ad Conventional .......<cccccccccccersensscsccsssescocscesovscsonccnséncseevsscesesossectens F 
Carbonated Beverages, Costs in. C. D. Landell ........... 
Chocolate Company, Cost System for. Geo. F. Cassidy ... 
Government Purchases, Cost Accounting for ......... ee 
Control of Labour and Material in Process. W. M. Lane .... 
CORE ACCOUNTING, ETICIGACH OF o...0.icccssssccscicssvcsseesconcecscessese 
Cost Application—Newer Fields in ... 

Cost Finding, Methods of. D. R. Patton, C.A. 

Cost Studies on Proposed Change in Process. C. E. Shumaker. 
Cost System of The Norton Co. A. S. Merrifield .......cccc. cece ccse ceeeee 
Costs and Overhead in a Department Store. A. E. Walford, 
Cash and Balance Sheet Budgeting. A. G. Howey 
Cost Accounting for Distribution and Selling ...........00..... 
Cost Accounting by Machine Method. G. W. Kemp 
Cost Accounting, Efficiency of. WW. Johnston 
Cost Problems in Relation to Power ................. 
Credit Executive, His Work and atid 
Credit Man, The—and Management . 








June, july, Aug.. 1941 
























Daily Newspaper, Costing a ........ June-July, 1938 
Department Store Management and “Accounts, “Some Phases of. G. F. Klein....Sept., 1930 
Depreciation on the Basis of Business Volume, Fixing. B. W. Lang ......... Feb. 1935 
Depreciation A Practical Time Saving Plan of ‘Accounting for Fixed Assets and..Dec., 1941 
WRERRMENRID, CON RII ee, casccceecsvnacsasi<osuctvecs cdcesevucu coeivatsescausceuspsoutoumsean eee April, 1939 
Distribution, Cost of. G. H. Armstrong .... . : ? Dec., 1934 
Differential or Marginal Costs. R. G. H. Smails ....... scvsdbsvusouyssbavevaghtedéstiies a 
Economics of Cost Accounting. E. D. McCallum ........... Ee 
Electrical Power Cost, Control of. H.R. Hatcher ........... : mer ....Jan., 1933 
Electrical Power Costs. A. N. Sainte Marie 3 io sess Feb., 1933 
Exchange Fluctuations in Relation to Accounting. A. E. Cutforth, F.C.A. Sept., 1933 
Executive Training, A New Technique in. A. B. Gates ‘ ; Aug., 1936 
Executive Requires. From the Cost Accountant, What the. C. D. Landell Nov., 1936 
Excess Profits Tax Act 

Financial Officer—The Chief and Business Management . sasioa caateaano suenyaicietusveb aetna 
Financial Statements, Construction & Interpretation of. A. E. Nash, C.A.. Sept., 1932 
Fire and Use & Occupancy Insurance. A. 1. Mylrea July, 1932 
Fraud in Accounts—Its Prevention and Detection. H. W. Blunt, C.A Aug., 1934 
Fuel for Thought. W. T. Brickenden. B.A.Sc., M.E. June, 1936 
Fixed Assets—Accounting For. P. W. Wright s Jan., 1939 
Gas Company, Accounting and Costing Problems of a. E. J. Tucker . ... Sept., 1934 
Chocolate and Confectionery Factory, Cost System for : ssscesruce SE Ptsy 1940 
Group Bonus System of DeForest Radio Corporation, Ltd. asa seed tadcosiepeheceieon Oct., 1930 
Group Incentives. R. Presgrave . Ryne ea ; Sieeesabies sees June, 1932 
Hydro Electric Power Costs. R. A. Oc Wanse ss... n<sipganpeaien Sbbeassonnbdicceeae aE 
History and Development of Accounting. S. D. Neale oe Feb., 1938 
Industrial Costs—A Major Factor in ..... ae AeA Sree? cane Feb., 1940 
Industrial Engineering, Advantages of. P. E. Dufresne 2 May, 1931 
Industrial Engineering and Its Relation to Standard Costs. 1. E. Goudey July, 1931 
Industrial Engineer to Accountancy Department, Relation of. F. H. Vercoe....Apr., 1935 
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